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speaking, for instance,, of Aristotle and Plato as the lighter . planks, which had been floated down by the river of time, while the heavier and more solid materials of the older philosophies had sunk to the bottom.1 This idea of a primeval wisdom which underlay the extant remains of antiquity was, as Mr. Spedding points out, by no means an unnatural or incredible fancy in Bacon's days. " When a new continent was first discovered, in which the savage inhabitants were found laden with golden ornaments,, it was easy to believe in the rumours of El Dorado; and when the buried fragments * ' * of Greek and Roman civilization were first brought up for the
4t            examination of a new age, they might easily suggest to the
imaginative a world of wonders still unrecovered."   The dream
I   '          has, of course, been entirely dissipated in recent times by the
greatly improved methods of studying early history and early institutions; as well as by the new sciences of Comparative Mythology and Comparative Philology. An irresistible consensus of evidence now shows that the march of civilization has been onwards and not backwards; that man has not fallen from the heights, but risen from the depths. And wherever we may look for the origin of the myths, whether in a li disease of language/' or in the distorted stories of dead heroes and rival races, we no longer have any faith that we shall find in them a "hidden wisdom" unknown to later generations.
1                  Bacoir's conception of the meaning of the classical fables,
f             and the kind of interest which still attaches to the De Sapientia
Veterunij will best appear, if I give some examples of his treat-
=              ment.    I have selected two, one conveying a moral, the other
a physical lesson.
NABCISSUS;
OE SELF-LOVE.
ff Narcissus is said to have been a young man of wonderful 1 Nov Org., book i. apLs. 71, 77.ages the later Greeks,
